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CORRESPONDENCE 

Some Unnoted Latinisms in Tenntson 

The analysis of Tennyson's vocabulary and syntax by numerous 
editors has been so thorough that very few Latinisms have passed 
unnoticed. The short list which follows contains words and con- 
structions which, so far as I know, have not been noted elsewhere 
or at least have not received the attention they merit. The paging 
is that of the Macmillan edition of 1892. 

The Two Voices, p. 32, 

Thou hadst not 'between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 

The passage is quoted by Webster, who gives the meaning of solved 
to " dissolved." The general meaning of the verb in Latin is to 
unloose, untie, e. g., Lucretius vi, 356, dissolvunt nodos omnes. 
But Tennyson sometimes gives the best explanation of his own 
words by using in close proximity to the Latin word an Anglo- 
Saxon equivalent. So in this poem we find, p. 53, " In seeking to 
undo one riddle," where undo is a rather close translation of dis- 
solvere. Evidently he was fond of using synonyms in which the 
etymological similarity is obvious. Another example of such a 
practice is found in the use of accomplish and fulfil. In The 
Princess, p. 210, occurs the line " accomplish thou my manhood 
and thyself." The word accomplish comes from the Lat. through 
the French and can be literally translated by the English fulfil. 
But In Mem. cxiii, p. 274, "to strive, to fashion, to fulfil," the 
Anglo-Saxon word is put for the more usual accomplish. There 
is a quite different force to fulfil in The Last Tournament, p. 446, 
" The king was all fulfilled with thankfulness," where evidently a 
most literal meaning is to be given — filled full. A third instance 
of this practice is to be seen in the use of virtue and manhood. In 
Gareth and Lynette, p. 532, "yet not less I felt thy manhood 
thro' that wearied lance of thine," the English word is a direct 
translation of the Lat. virtus — one however, seldom used in class- 
room renderings. The poet sometimes uses the word virtue, though 
neither that word nor manhood correctly interprets the Latin. We 
find virtue again on p. 333 and manhood in Balin and Bulan, p. 
363. In Teiresias, p. 528, virtue occurs twice in its original force. 

The Princess, p. 178, "wink at our advent." This word is used 
again on p. 186 and in In Mem., p. 243. It has been classed among 
the Latinisms but is incorrectly quoted by the NED. under the 
meaning any important, epoch-making event. In none of these 
cases has it that meaning but simply the Lat. force of arrival. 

In Mem., xxxvn, p. 252, " I am not worthy even to speak of thy 
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prevailing mysteries." There seems to be no reason why Urania's 
mysteries should prevail over those of Melpomene and so the word 
should be considered as a translation of the Lat. praevalens, ' very 
strong, powerful.' Cp. Livy's praevdlentis populi vires. 
In Mem., Epilogue, p. 279, 

And thou art worthy; full of power; 

As gentle, liberal-minded, great, 

Consistent, wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower. 

No meaning that is assigned to consistent in the dictionaries quite 
suits the word here. The poet evidently wishes to describe his 
brother-in-law as a well-balanced man, one whose qualities 'stood 
together ' well. One is reminded of Matthew Arnold's description 
of Sophocles "whose even-balanced soul, business could not make 
dull, nor passion wild, who saw life steadily and saw it whole." 

To Virgil, p. 558, " Every purple Caesar's dome." Lat. domus. 
" a house," and hence meaning here a great house, not a dome in 
the usual English sense. 

In the matter of syntax two Tather un-English constructions 
may be noted, which are due to Latin influence. 

Lancelot and Elaine, p. 393, 

However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars. 

This is due no doubt to the two uses of quamvis, that of an 
adverb with an adjective and that of an adversative conjunction 
with a clause. So here "however" represents the first use while 
the meaning of " although " is to be supplied with the second clause 
making it equivalent to although he cares not. 

In Mem., oix, p. 273, " My shame is greater who remain." The 
only antecedent of "who" is the adjective "my," but a similar 
Lat. construction is not unusual; e. g., Caes., B. G., vii, 50, Meae 
vitae subvenire conamini, quern iam sanguis viresque deficiunt. 

Thomas K. Sidey. 
University of Washington. 



A Companion of Chaucer 

Among the companions of Geoffrey Chaucer on his mission to 
Prance in 1377 was Sir Eobert de Assheton, who was holder of 
offices of importance under Edward III and Richard II. The 
account of him by W. E. A. Axon in The Dictionary of National 
Biography, as well as every other account, is inaccurate in several 
important details. 

In the first place, he was not, as Mr. Axon believes, a Lancashire 
man, the son of Sir John Ashton, and the father of Thomas de 
Assheton. He was a southerner, from Somerset, the son of Robert 



